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WINDOWS 
ON  THE 
WORLD 

Foreword 


_^\_t  a  time  when  personal  contacts 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the  world  are  of  special 
importance,  it  is  significant  to  know  that  there  are  26,759  foreign  students 
here  this  year  in  our  academic  institutions.  In  many  ways  this  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  developments  of  modern  times — that  the  growth  in 
serious  study,  research,  and  on-the-job  training  continues  in  spite  of  '‘iron 
curtains,”  civil  wars,  dollar  shortages,  passport  restrictions,  and  other 
impediments.  Educationally,  at  least,  “one  world”  is  today  a  reality,  and 
there  are  no  far-away  places.  Table  1,  page  10,  which  lists  the  countries 
of  origin  of  the  students,  will  dispel  any  doubt  on  this  point. 

Our  academic  visitors  journeyed  from  151  countries,  colonies, 
dependencies,  protectorates,  absorbed  states,  and  states  a-borning  to  share 
in  our  American  culture  and  customs.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  these 
young  men  and  women  study  once  they  are  here — they  cover  the  field 
from  Architecture  to  Zoology. 

As  a  body  they  are  more  representative  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
than  the  United  Nations,  since  the  peoples  of  Nepal  and  Sarawak,  for 
example,  have  no  direct  representation  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  yet  two  students  from  each  of  those  countries  are  with  us  now. 
Our  foreign  visitors  are  of  152  different  faiths,  and  among  them  we  find 
representatives  of  all  the  more  widely  known  religions,  as  well  as  Zoro- 
astrians,  Jainists,  Sikhs,  Chaldeans,  and  Anthroposophists. 

These  students  from  other  lands  are  scattered  throughout  our 
forty-eight  states  as  well  as  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  In  1,115  colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools  they  are  living 
with  us,  working  with  us,  studying  among  us,  and  learning  a  lot  about 
us  that  isn’t  in  their  textbooks.  And  we  are  learning  from  them  about 
such  things  as  social  experiment  in  England,  political  conditions  in 
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Burma,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Argentina.  If  ever  “one  world”  is  to 
be  achieved,  socially  and  politically  as  well  as  educationally,  it  is 
certain  that  the  beneficiaries  of  such  interchange  of  ideas  will  be 
found  in  the  vanguard  of  its  builders.  And  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  ideal  can  never  be  fully  realized  without  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  international  understanding  and  good  will  that  grows 
out  of  educational  exchange. 

A  quick  glance  at  some  further  facts  and  figures  gleaned  from  the 
1948-49  Census  of  our  foreign  student  population  may  be  interesting 
before  we  go  on  to  the  more  detailed  information  given  in  the  body  of 
this  report. 

Three,  men  students  came  to  the  United  States  this  year  for  every 
woman  who  ventured  to  cross  the  ocean  in  search  of  knowledge.  The 
youngest  foreign  student  is  16  and  the  oldest  is  68,  possibly  proving  that 
age  is  no  barrier  to  the  search  for  international  understanding.  The 
average  age  is  almost  exactly  25.  Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the 
foreign  student  body  are  undergraduates. 

Supporters  of  the  much  discussed  fourth  point  of  President 
Truman’s  Inaugural  Address — that  we  should  share  our  technical 
know-how  with  less  developed  countries — will  be  encouraged  to  know 
that  one  out  of  every  five  students  from  abroad  is  studying  Engineering. 
An  equally  interesting  portent  for  the  future  health  and  well-being  of 
under-developed  areas  is  the  fact  that  one  out  of  ten  is  preparing  for  a 
career  in  some  branch  of  Medicine.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that 
Agriculture  attracts  only  4  per  cent  of  the  foreign  students,  being  out¬ 
distanced  by  Business  Administration,  Religion,  and  Education. 

The  students  of  the  world  are  traditionally  not  affluent,  and  this 
is  sadly  true  today.  It  takes  little  imagination  to  perceive  the  plight  of 
the  three  thousand  students  from  China,  the  four  hundred  from  Greece, 
and  the  two  hundred  from  Palestine,  to  give  only  a  few  examples.  Many 
others  are  unable  to  obtain  money  from  home  because  of  the  dollar 
shortage  and  currency  restrictions.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  students  from  abroad  are  in  desperate  need  of 
financial  assistance. 

Another  sobering  aspect  of  the  otherwise  heartening  picture  is  that 
each  year  large  numbers  of  scholarships  offered  by  American  institutions 
go  unfilled  because  the  applicants,  faced  by  lack  of  sufficient  funds  for 
travel  and  maintenance,  cannot  take  advantage  of  them.  Substantial 
financial  aid  is  at  present  offered  to  students  coming  to  this  country,  but 
such  aid  is  not  enough  to  maintain  a  steady  rate  of  increase  in  the  flow 
of  foreign  students.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  numbers  of  students 
each  year,  but  the  percentage  of  this  increase  is  growing  smaller,  as  will 
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be  at  once  apparent  from  Chart  A,  “The  Growth  in  the  Number  of 
Foreign  Students  in  The  United  States  Since  1930,”  on  page  .  If  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  its  leadership  in  education  for  one  world,  it 
must  take  steps  to  meet  the  hard  and  unpleasant  facts  of  the  dollar 

shortage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  people  are  anxious  that 
the  exchange  of  students  with  other  countries  of  the  world  shall  continue 
and  grow.  The  enthusiasm  and  excitement  for  the  movement  which 
exist  at  the  grass  roots  are  almost  incredible.  Our  colleges  have  responded 
eagerly  to  the  challenge  that  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  transformed 
tradition-bound  ivory  towers  into  friendly  meeting  places  whose  windows 
face  the  whole  world,  and  whose  occupants  can  watch  and  take  part 
in  the  steady  flow  of  ideas  from  one  people  to  another. 

Notable  too  is  the  fact  that,  as  international  education  has  become 
an  important  aspect  of  college  life,  interest  in  it  has  spread  rapidly  from 
professors  and  students  to  housewives,  doctors,  farmers,  trade  unionists, 
and  industrial  technicians— and  to  people  in  many  other  walks  of  life 
for  whom  it  has  opened  wide  new  vistas.  Ihirty-hve  thousand  of  them 
bombarded  the  Institute  of  International  Education  with  inquiries  last 
year,  and  the  number  of  visitors  increases  daily.  They  are  eager  for  every 
sort  of  information  about  what  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  international 

exchange  of  persons. 

It  was  to  determine  the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  scope  of  one  portion 
of  that  exchange,  namely  the  movement  of  foreign  students  to  the 
United  States,  that  this  Census  was  undertaken,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Students.  I  should 
•  like  to  extend  to  the  Committee  our  whole-hearted  appreciation  for  its 
generous  assistance  and  for  the  time  and  effort  which  were  freely  given 
whenever  the  occasion  arose.  A  word  of  gratitude  must  go  also  to  Nathan 
Talbott,  who  directed  the  Census,  and  to  Margo  Becker  Lee,  who  assisted 
him.  They  spared  no  effort  to  make  the  1948-49  Census  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  possible.  We  are  grateful  too  to  the  hundreds  of  individ¬ 
uals  in  2,500  educational  institutions  whose  sincere  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  literally  made  the  Census  possible. 

These  people,  and  many  more,  made  it  possible  for  the  1948-49 
Census  to  obtain  a  variety  of  information  about  the  foreign  student 
population  of  the  United  States  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 

Donald  J.  Shank 

Vice  President 

Institute  of  International  Education 
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Table  1 

NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN* 


Country  of  Origin 

Number  of 
Students 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Canada . 

4,166 

Newfoundland . 

31 

Total . 

4,197 

Caribbean: 

Antigua . 

3 

Aruba . 

10 

Bahamas . 

36 

Barbadoes . 

17 

Bermuda . 

55 

British  Honduras . 

10 

British  West  Indies . 

58 

Cuba . 

778 

Curacao . 

27 

Dominican  Republic . 

65 

Grenada . 

10 

Guadalupe . 

1 

Haiti . 

76 

Jamaica . 

312 

Madeira . 

1 

Martinique . 

1 

Netherlands  West  Indies . 

4 

San  Salvador . 

11 

Trinidad . 

210 

Total . 

1,685 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica . 

199 

El  Salvador . 

84 

Guatemala  . 

267 

Honduras . . 

123 

Mexico . 

1,344 

Nicaragua . 

146 

Panama . 

350 

Total . 

2,513 

South  America: 

Argentina . 

214 

Bolivia . 

173 

Brazil . 

457 

British  Guiana . 

136 

Chile . 

135 

Colombia . 

537 
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TABLE  1  (Continued) 


Country  of  Origin 

Number  of 
Students 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

Dutch  Guiana . 

5 

Ecuador  . 

114 

Paraguay  . 

13 

Peru  . 

353 

Surinam  . 

10 

Uruguay  . 

25 

Venezuela . 

356 

Total . 

2,528 

United  States  and  Territories: t 

United  States  . 

107 

Canal  Zone  . 

26 

Alaska  . 

2 

Hawaii 

10 

Puerto  Rico . 

2 

Total . 

147 

Total,  Western  Hemisphere . 

11,070 

EUROPE 

Albania  . 

1 

Austria  . 

57 

Azores  . 

3 

Belgium  . 

105 

Bulgaria  . 

13 

CvDrus  . 

58 

Czechoslovakia  . 

150 

Denmark  . 

103 

Dodecanese  . 

2 

Eire  . 

6 

Fstonia  . 

5 

Finland  . 

106 

France  . 

454 

Germany  . 

293 

Greece  . 

430 

Hungary  . 

92 

Iceland  . 

48 

Ttalv  . 

198 

Latvia  . 

7 

Lithuania  .  . 

12 

Luxembourg  . 

7 

Malta  . 

1 

Netherlands  . 

269 

Norway  . 

541 

Poland  . 

165 

Portugal  . 

40 

Rumania  . 

17 

Spain . 

71 
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TABLE  l  (Continued) 


Country  of  Origin 

Number  of 
Students 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

Sweden . 

170 

Switzerland . 

140 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

308 

Scotland . 

41 

Ireland 

27 

Wales . 

7 

Country  Undesignated 

88 

U.S.S.R . . 

18 

Yugoslavia . 

12 

Total,  Europe . 

4,065 

AFRICA 

Algeria . 

15 

Anglo  Egyptian  Sudan 

3 

Angola,  P.W.A . 

1 

Belgian  Congo . 

1 

Egypt . 

393 

Ethiopia . 

46 

Gambia . 

1 

Gold  Coast . 

29 

Kenya . 

2 

Liberia . 

66 

Mauritius . 

10 

Morocco . 

8 

Mozambique . 

4 

Nigeria . 

117 

Rhodesia . 

12 

Sierra  Leone . 

38 

Tanganyika . 

1 

Tunisia . 

1 

Union  of  South  Africa . 

140 

Total,  Africa 

888 

ASIA  AND  NEAR  EAST 

Asia: 

Afghanistan . 

29 

Burma . 

78 

Ceylon . 

8 

China.... . 

3,914 

Formosa . 

2 

India . 

1,493 

Indo-China . 

6 

Indonesia . 

1 

Japan . 

75 

iava . 

12 

Korea . 

203 
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TABLE  1  (Continued) 


Country  of  Origin 

Number  of 
Students 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

Macao . 

3 

Malaya . 

80 

Nepal . 

2 

Netherlands  East  Indies . 

6 

Pakistan . 

88 

Sarawak . 

2 

Siam . 

93 

Singapore . 

28 

Straits  Settlements . 

7 

Total . . . 

6,130 

Near  East: 

Armenia . 

1 

Iran . 

466 

Iraq . 

422 

Israel . 

178 

Lebanon . 

120 

Palestine . 

233 

Saudi  Arabia . . 

9 

Syria . 

98 

Trans- Jordan . 

6 

Turkey . 

555 

Total . : . 

2,088 

Total,  Asia  and  Near  East 

8,218 

PACIFIC 

Australia . 

116 

British  North  Borneo . 

2 

Fiji  Islands . 

4 

New  Zealand . 

55 

Okinawa . 

5 

Philippines . 

660 

Tahiti . 

3 

Total,  Pacific 

845 

UNDESIGNATED 

Not  Authorized  To  Divulge . 

3 

Not  Clear . 

23 

Not  Given . 

312 

Refugee . . . 

10 

Stateless  . 

27 

Untabulated . 

3 

Total,  Undesignated . 

378 

Total,  All  Areas . 

25,464 

♦International  Business  Machines  tabulation  returns  were  used  in  this 


table.  It  includes  students  enrolled  in  both  “new'’  and  'old  schools. 

tUnited  States  or  territory  only  place  of  residence  given,  although  not 

United  States  citizens. 
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PART  I 

COUNTING 

NOSES 

How  We  Did  It 


A 

jLA.  brief  description  of  the  general 
mechanics  of  the  Census  is  in  order  here,  although  much  more  complete 
information  about  the  technique  used  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

As  in  the  past,  the  information  for  the  Census  was  gathered  this 
year  by  collaboration  of  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Among 
Foreign  Students  and  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  To 
eliminate  as  much  confusion  and  duplication  as  possible,  all  correspon¬ 
dence  was  sent  from  and  addressed  to  the  Institute. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Census,  an  expanded  list 
of  schools  was  used  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  every  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  country  which  had  enrolled  foreign  students  in 
full-time  courses  on  a  Freshman  college  level  or  its  equivalent.  1  his 
was  done  by  using  the  list  of  approved  schools  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General’s  Office  instead  of  the  “Directory  of  Higher  Education,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  which  had  been  used  in  previous 
years.  Thus  a  list  of  2,731  schools  was  polled  as  compared  with  1,623 
schools  in  1947-48.  Hereafter,  when  reference  is  made  to  “old”  schools 
and  “new”  schools,  the  former  refers  to  schools  which  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  polled  in  the  past,  while  “new”  refers  to  those  schools  which  were 
included  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

A  master  list  of  schools  was  compiled  on  which  a  record  could  be 
kept  of  the  schools  which  had  responded,  the  number  of  foreign  students 
enrolled  in  each  institution,  etc. 

Another  innovation  in  the  Census  this  year  was  the  use  of  the 
facilities  of  International  Business  Machines  for  tabulating,  soiling,  and 
classifying  all  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  taking  accurate  counts 
of  the  various  categories.  Such  processing  had  been  done  only  once 
before,  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  tabulating  information  on  Latin- 
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American  students.  A  quarter  of  a  million  code  numbers  were  written 
by  hand  onto  the  original  questionnaire  forms  as  part  of  this  process. 
The  time  and  effort  spent,  however,  were  well  worth  while,  since  the 
Institute  now  has  a  permanent  record  for  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States.  Detailed  information  about  them 
is  readily  available,  and  can  be  secured  from  the  Institute.  A  small 
charge  will  be  made  when  filling  such  requests  in  order  to  cover  the  cost 
of  tabulating  the  data  desired. 
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PART  II 

NATIONWIDE 

COVERAGE 

Where  the  Students  Are 


|  rom  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Florida  to  the  State  of  Washington  will  be  found  the  diplomats 
without  portfolio,  the  ambassadors  of  good  will,  who  make  up  the  foreign 
student  population  of  26,759  (roughly  the  size  of  the  student  body  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota).  These  Twentieth  Century  academic  pilgrims 
journeyed  to  every  state  in  the  Union  and  to  all  the  major  possessions 
and  territories:  Alaska,  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

From  Alaska  with  its  two  students  and  Nevada  with  its  six  to 
New  York  with  five  thousand,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  learn¬ 
ing  at  first  hand  what  people  from  Burma  like  to  eat,  what  the  latest 
styles  are  in  Macao,  how  movie  audiences  in  Afghanistan  like  Holly¬ 
wood’s  products,  and  how  the  Marshall  Plan  looks  to  the  man  in  the 
street  in  France.  Robert  Burns  wrote:  “O  wad  some  Power  the  giftie 
gie  us,  To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.”  This  gift  is  within  our  reach 
now,  if  we  will  only  take  advantage  of  it,  no  farther  away  than  the 
nearest  college  campus. 

The  residents  of  six  states  have  the  privilege  of  being  hosts  to 
nearly  55  per  cent  of  the  foreign  students,  or  to  14,616  individuals.  These 
states  are: 

New  York  . 5,000  students,  or  18.7  per  cent 

California  . 3,098  students,  or  11.6  per  cent 

Massachusetts  . 2,019  students,  or  7.5  per  cent 

Michigan  . 1,921  students,  or  7.2  per  cent 

Illinois  . 1,514  students,  or  5.7  per  cent 

Pennsylvania  . 1,064  students,  or  4.0  per  cent 

i 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  map  on  the  back  cover,  there  is  a 
relatively  heavy  concentration  on  the  West  Coast  and  in  the  extreme 
Northeast.  Table  2,  page  19,  gives  a  complete  listing,  by  states  and 
territories,  of  the  numbers  and  percentage  of  foreign  students. 


% 
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In  the  early  days  of  student  exchange,  people  who  came  here 
from  abroad  were  interested  only  in  a  few  well-known  colleges  and 
universities  whose  fame  had  penetrated  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 
However,  as  the  movement  has  grown,  interest  has  extended  to  all  sorts 
and  sizes  of  institutions,  and  some  of  our  smallest  colleges  are  now 
represented  by  enthusiastic  foreign  alumni.  These  alumni  have  told  their 
friends  and  relatives  about  the  particular  school  they  attended,  and  a 
number  of  universities  today  have  enrolled  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  foreign  students  of  a  generation  ago.  United  States  citizens  studying 
and  teaching  abroad  have  also  spread  the  reputation  of  their  Alma 
Maters. 

The  better  known  colleges,  however,  with  one  striking  exception, 
still  seem  to  attract  the  largest  concentrations  of  foreign  students,  both 
in  terms  of  numbers  enrolled  and  in  percentage  of  foreign  students  in 
relation  to  the  total  student  body.  The  largest  numbers  are  studying  at 
Columbia  University  and  the  Universities  of  California  and  Michigan — 
1,140,  971,  and  818,  respectively.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Harvard  University,  and  Columbia,  have  the  largest  percentage  repre¬ 
sentation — 7.1,  5.3,  and  4.9  per  cent  of  their  total  number  of  resident 
students  being  made  up  of  students  from  other  lands. 

The  exception  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  Monte¬ 
zuma  Seminary,  in  New  Mexico.  This  Seminary  has  a  foreign  student 
body  of  309,  or  about  99  per  cent  of  its  total  enrollment.  These  foreign 
students  have  come  to  Montezuma  from  Mexico  to  train  for  the  priest¬ 
hood — training  which  they  cannot  obtain  at  home.  Montezuma  is  a 
United  States  institution,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  with  both  North  Americans  and  Mexicans  on  the  faculty. 
It  has  been  omitted  from  the  list  showing  the  ranking  of  institutions  lead¬ 
ing  in  foreign  student  enrollment,  since  it  is  such  a  special  case.  If  it  had 
been  included,  however,  it  would  have  outranked  such  universities  as 
Chicago,  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Yale,  and  Purdue. 

Detailed  information  regarding  foreign  student  enrollment  in  the 
twenty-five  ranking  United  States  institutions  will  be  found  in  Table 
7,  Appendix,  page  40. 
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Table  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
BY  STATE  OR  TERRITORY 


State  or  Territory 

Total 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Foreign  Students 
in  the  U.  S. 

1. 

2. 

S 

Alabama.  . 

1 16 

0.4 

Arizona  . 

73 

.3 

Arkansas  . 

55 

.2 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

California  . . 

3,098 

390 

11.6 

Colorado  . 

1.5 

Connecticut  . . . 

305 

1.1 

Delaware  . 

25 

.1 

District  of  Columbia  . 

851 

3.2 

Florida  . 

235 

.9 

Georgia  . 

267 

1.0 

Idaho  . 

47 

.2 

Illinois  . 

1,514 

683 

5.7 

Indiana  . 

2.6 

Town  . 

559 

2.1 

Kansas  . 

275 

1.0 

Kentucky  . 

176 

.7 

Louisiana  . 

476 

1.8 

Maine  . . . 

40 

.1 

Maryland  . . . 

392 

1.5 

Massachusetts  . 

2,019 

1,921 

625 

7.5 

Michigan  . . . 

7.2 

Minnesota  . 

2.3 

Mississinoi  . . . 

80 

.3 

Missouri  . 

401 

1.5 

Montana  . 

77 

.3 

Nebraska  . 

178 

.7 

Nevada  . 

6 

.0* 

New  Hamnshire  . 

51 

.2 

New  Terse v  . 

435 

1.6 

New  Mexico  . 

357 

1.3 

New  York  . 

5,000 

18.7 

32. 

33. 

34. 

North  Carolina  . 

281 

1.1 

North  Dakota  . 

40 

.1 

Ohio  . 

789 

2.9 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 
41 

Oklahoma  . 

345 

1.3 

Oregon  . 

285 

1.1 

Pennsylvania  . 

1,064 

4.0 

Rhode  Island  . 

131 

.5 

South  Carolina  . 

96 

.4 

South  Dakota  . 

26 

.1 

Tennessee  . 

235 

.9 

42. 

Texas  . 

759 

2.8 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 


State  or  Territory 

Total 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Foreign  Students 
in  the  U.  S. 

43.  Utah  . 

422 

1.6 

44.  Vermont  . 

48 

.2 

45.  Virginia  . 

193 

.7 

46.  Washington  . 

672 

2.5 

47.  West  Virginia  . 

39 

.1 

48.  Wisconsin  . 

521 

1.9 

49.  Wyoming  . 

11 

.0* 

50.  Alaska  . 

2 

.0* 

51.  Canal  Zone  . 

41 

.1 

52.  Hawaii  . 

24 

.1 

53.  Puerto  Rico 

8 

.0* 

Total 

26,759 

100.0 

*The  percentages  of  foreign  students  in  these  states  are  so  small  that  it 
was  impractical  to  include  them. 
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PART  III 
FROM  THE 
FOUR  CORNERS 
OF  THE  EARTH 

Where  They  Come  From 


Jt  is  not  unexpected  to  find  that, 
of  the  151  countries  and  dependencies  which  have  sent  us  their  students 
this  year,  our  neighbor  Canada  has  provided  the  largest  number,  4,166; 
or  that  China  with  its  population  of  four  hundred  million  is  second  with 
3,914.  Distant  India  and  nearby  Mexico  come  next  with  1,493  and 
1,344  students,  respectively.  To  go  to  the  other  extreme — Guadalupe, 
Angola,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Tanganyika  are  among  the  dozen 
countries  from  which  only  one  student  came,  while  the  Dodecanese 
Islands,  Kenya,  Formosa,  Nepal,  Sarawak,  and  British  North  Borneo 
each  sent  us  two. 

More  surprising  is  the  discovery  that  Nigeria  with  117  students 
has  sent  us  more  representatives  than  Belgium  (105),  Finland  (106), 
or  Denmark  (103) ;  and  that  555  people  have  come  from  Turkey  while 
only  454  came  from  France.  Northern  Ireland  is  represented  by  27 
students,  Eire  by  only  6. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  change  over  the  years  in  the 
geographic  areas  from  which  students  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  can  be  determined,  our  first  foreign  student  was  Francisco  de 
Miranda  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  who  in  1784  journeyed  to  the 
United  States  to  study  at  Yale  University.  He  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  however,  since  for  the  next  150  years  most  Latin- American 
scholars  traveled  to  Europe,  where  cultural  ties  were  stronger.  The 
intellectual  life  of  the  United  States  was  not  held  in  great  esteem  in  those 
days  by  our  southern  neighbors. 

A  shift  in  the  movement  of  students  from  Latin  America  was 
brought  about,  first,  by  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  which  among  other 
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things  stimulated  the  offer  of  fellowships  to  Latin-American  students; 
and,  second,  by  World  War  II,  which  made  study  in  Europe  impossible. 
We  now  find  Latin  America  sending  more  students  to  the  United  States 
than  any  other  area  of  the  world  except  Asia. 

Leader  of  the  world  in  population,  Asia  also  leads  in  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  who  seek  education  in  the  United  States. 
Chinese  students  have  been  accustomed  to  coming  here  since  the  days  of 
the  Boxer  Indemnity  Fund,  and  the  upsurge  of  modernization  and  the 
struggle  for  technological  advance  over  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  conti¬ 
nent  have  given  further  impetus  to  the  movement. 

Europe,  from  which  the  largest  proportion  of  our  foreign  visitors 
came  in  pre-war  days,  now  follows  Canada  to  take  fourth  place. 

A  listing  of  numbers  of  students  from  each  area  of  the  world  will 
be  found  in  Table  3  on  this  page.  Tables  9  and  10,  pages  41  and  42  of 
the  Appendix,  give  further  information  on  areas  and  countries  of  origin 
of  foreign  students  in  the  United  States. 


Table  3 

NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  AREA  OF  ORIGIN* 


Area  of  Origin 

Total 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Foreign 
Students 

Europe  . 

4,065 

16.0 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

4,197 

16.5 

United  States  and  Territories . 

145 

.6 

Latin  America . 

6,728 

26.4 

Africa  . 

Asia  (including  Near  and  Far  East  and 

888 

3.5 

South  Pacific  areas)  . 

9,063 

35.6 

Undesignated  . 

378 

1.4 

Grand  Total  . 

25,464 

100.0 

*  Figures  used  in  this  table  are  corrected  to  show  the  proportionate 
number  from  each  area  in  a  large  “undesignated”  category.  The  size  of  this 
“undesignated”  item  was  considered  sufficient  to  make  it  a  reliable  random 
sample. 
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PART  IV 
READIN’,  'RUIN’, 
AND  RUBBER 
TECHNOLOGY 


What  They  Study 


One  out  of  every  five  students  from  abroad  has  come  here  to 
study  Engineering.  The  foundations  are  being  laid  in  this  country  today 
for  the  highways,  bridges,  factories,  and  skyscrapers  which  will  change 
the  face  of  the  world  tomorrow.  These  young  people  will  go  home  to 
devote  their  skills  to  the  industrialization  of  underdeveloped  countries 
and  to  the  resconstruction  of  war-devastated  regions — areas  in  which 
the  need  for  trained  personnel  is  almost  unlimited.  Irrigation  projects 
in  the  Near  East,  steel  plants  in  South  America,  textile  factories  in  India, 
are  some  of  the  projects  which  will  claim  their  energies.  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  Metallurgical,  Mining,  and  Petroleum  Engineering 
are  among  the  fifteen  branches  of  this  science  to  which  20  per  cent  of 
the  students  devote  their  period  of  foreign  study. 

One  out  of  every  ten  foreign  students  is  preparing  himself  for  a 
career  in  some  branch  of  Medicine.  If  you  take  a  trip  around  the  world 
some  day  and  come  down  with  a  toothache,  you  may  be  treated  by  one 
of  this  year’s  419  dental  students.  If  you  should  fall  ill,  you  might  go 
to  a  hospital  administered  by  one  of  the  30  persons  studying  Hospital 
Management,  and  have  your  temperature  taken  by  one  of  the  389 
students  of  Nursing.  Physicians  are  also  to  be  found  here  working  in  the 
fields  of  Public  Health,  Pharmacology,  Otorhinolaryngology,  Pathology, 
the  Kenny  Treatment  of  Infantile  Paralysis,  and  Tropical  Medicine,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

The  biological  and  physical  sciences,  including  Chemistry,  Geol¬ 
ogy,  Mathematics,  and  Physics,  claim  a  significant  number  of  devotees 
— a  total  of  2,594.  Among  the  specialized  subjects  are  Cereal  Chemistry  , 
Fishery  Technology,  Paint  Technology,  Rubber  Technology,  and  Cotton 
and  Wool  Manufacturing. 
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To  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  lest  foreign  students  return 
home  with  increased  technical  skill  but  with  no  understanding  of  the 
real  meaning  of  America,  this  emphasis  on  professional  fields  will  under¬ 
line  the  necessity  of  making  certain  that  the  education  of  these  leaders 
of  tomorrow  is  not  limited  to  the  classroom.  A  Latin  American,  writing 
to  the  Institute  about  his  changed  impressions  of  this  country  after  one 
year  here,  said,  “We  usually  judge  the  U.  S.  A.  taking  into  consideration 
only  its  standard  of  living  and  its  material  accomplishments,  but  we 
neglect  or  are  not  aware  of  the  marvelous  spiritual  accomplishments 
which  have  taken  place.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  a  real  insight  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people  can  be  reached  only  through 
friendship  with  fellow-students,  entrance  into  American  homes,  and 
experience  in  the  workings  of  the  entire  community. 

An  impressive  number  of  students  (3,601)  are  enrolled  in  Liberal 
Arts  programs.  Many  of  these  are  pursuing  undergraduate  courses  in 
order  to  enter  professional  schools  at  a  later  date.  The  Social  Sciences 
(including  Anthropology,  Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  Soci¬ 
ology)  account  for  a  total  of  2,444  students.  Future  leaders  in  business 
and  commerce,  to  the  number  of  1,769,  are  following  courses  in  Business 
Administration.  Approximately  the  same  number  (1,713)  are  studying 
Religion,  a  large  proportion  having  been  brought  here  with  the  assistance 
of  church  groups  in  the  United  States. 

The  influence  of  American  educational  methods  is  being  felt  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  today,  and  1948-49  finds  1,120  future  teachers 
and  administrators  enrolled  in  departments  of  Education.  Perhaps  one 
of  them  will  equal  the  record  of  the  famous  Argentine  educator,  Domingo 
Faustino  Sarmiento,  who  became  President  of  his  country.  Sarmiento, 
who  visited  the  United  States  in  1847  and  again  from  1865  to  1868, 
was  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Horace  Mann.  He  said,  “My  journey 
was  then  like  that  of  Marco  Polo.  I  discovered  a  new  world  and  I  never 
renounced  it.” 

Languages  are  not  usually  considered  to  be  the  strong  point  of 
Americans,  but  nevertheless  our  universities,  with  their  excellent  research 
libraries,  are  offering  work  in  this  field  which  has  attracted  people  from 
abroad  to  study  Chinese,  Slavic  Languages,  and  Greek  Epigraphy  this 
year. 

A  quick  check  of  the  numbers  of  students  engaged  in  the  ten 
ranking  fields  of  study  this  year  is  afforded  by  Table  4,  below.  Table 
1 1 ,  page  43  of  the  Appendix,  gives  a  much  more  complete  listing. 
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Table  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  BY  THE 
TEN  RANKING  FIELDS  OF  STUDY 


Field  of  Study 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage  of  Total 
Number  of  Foreign 
Students 

1.  Engineering  (all  branches)  . 

5,147 

20.2 

2.  Liberal  Arts  (mainly  undergraduates). 

3,601 

14.1 

3.  Medicine  (all  branches)  . 

2,526 

9.9 

4.  Social  Sciences  . 

2,444 

9.5 

5.  Physical  Sciences  . 

1,899 

7.4 

6.  Business  Administration  . 

1,769 

6.9 

7.  Religion  . 

1,713 

6.7 

8.  Education  . 

1,120 

4.4 

9.  Agriculture  . 

1,030 

4.0 

10.  Biological  Sciences  . 

695 

2.7 

Total . 

21,944 

85.8 

Particularly  significant  in  the  light  of  the  fourth  point  of  President 
Truman’s  Inaugural  Address  are  the  large  enrollments  in  Engineering, 
Medicine,  and  the  Physical  and  Social  Sciences.  The  President  said: 

We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for  making  the 
benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  industrial  progress  available 
for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in  condi¬ 
tions  approaching  misery.  Their  food  is  inadequate.  I  hey  are 
victims  of  disease.  Their  economic  life  is  primitive  and  stagnant. 

Their  poverty  is  a  handicap  and  a  threat  both  to  them  and  to  more 
prosperous  areas. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  skill  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  these  people. 

The  United  States  is  preeminent  among  nations  in  the 
development  of  industrial  and  scientific  techniques.  1  he  material 
resources  which  we  can  afford  to  use  for  the  assistance  of  other 
peoples  are  limited.  But  our  imponderable  resources  in  technical 
knowledge  are  constantly  growing  and  are  inexhaustible. 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  available  to  peace-loving 
peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store  of  technical  knowledge  in  order 
to  help  them  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life.  And,  in 
cooperation  with  other  nations,  we  should  foster  capital  investment 
in  areas  needing  development. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food,  more  clothing, 
more  materials  for  housing,  and  more  mechanical  power  to  lighten 
their  burdens. 
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We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their  technological 
resources  in  this  undertaking.  Their  contributions  will  be  warmly 
welcomed.  This  should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which  all 
nations  work  together  through  the  United  Nations  and  its  special¬ 
ized  agencies  wherever  practicable.  It  must  be  a  world-wide  effort 
for  the  achievement  of  peace,  plenty,  and  freedom. 

With  the  cooperation  of  business,  private  capital,  agriculture, 
and  labor  in  this  country,  this  program  can  greatly  increase  the 
industrial  activity  in  other  nations  and  can  raise  substantially  their 
standards  of  living . 

Slowly  but  surely  we  are  weaving  a  world  fabric  of  inter¬ 
national  security  and  growing  prosperity. 

The  last  sentence  is  reminiscent  of  a  pamphlet,  “Weaver  of  an 
International  Ideal,”  published  by  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation  in  1944,  the  title  of  which  was  suggested  by  a  student  who  wrote: 

The  Institute  is  a  weaver  binding  the  separated  nations  into 
a  fabric.  And  we  students  are  the  thread-carriers,  the  shuttles,  which 
travel  back  and  forth  systematically  involving  our  thread  with 
those  of  others.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  one 
of  the  thread-carriers.  In  the  future  wearing  and  strain  I  hope  my 
thread  will  hold  its  share. 
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PART  V 

DOLLARS 
FOR  SCHOLARS 

Where  the  Money  Comes  From 


T 

o  those  who  work  with  the  inter¬ 
national  exchange  of  persons,  it  often  appears  that  the  lack  of  money, 
rather  than  the  love  of  it,  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  A  year’s  study  at  a  college 
or  university  in  the  United  States  costs  an  estimated  $1,500  to  $2,000, 
including  tuition,  room,  and  board.  This  is  an  expensive  item  in  any¬ 
body’s  money,  but  particularly  so  to  the  foreign  student  who  must  add 
the  expense  of  round-trip  travel  and  the  high  cost  of  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  his  own  currency.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  this  year’s  foreign  students  are  dependent  upon 
assistance  of  one  kind  or  another  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our 
educational  facilities. 

Financial  aid  for  foreign  students  can  be  divided  into  two  main 
categories:  (1)  aid  from  the  home  country;  and  (2)  aid  from  individ¬ 
uals,  schools,  foundations,  or  Government  in  the  United  States.  Home 
country  assistance  ( Items  5  and  7  in  T  able  5  below )  is  broken  down 
according  to  private  sources  and  governmental  sources.  In  the  former, 
family  assistance  is  believed  to  be  a  signficant  item,  overlapping  to  some 
extent  Item  9,  “Own  Resources.”  However,  because  of  increasing 
currency  restrictions,  the  number  of  persons  who  can  take  up  their 
studies  here  without  help  from  their  own  government  or  from  souices 
in  the  United  States  is  bound  to  decline. 
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Table  5 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  RECEIVED 
BY  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 


Kind  of  Assistance 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number 
of  Students 

1.  Partial  College  or  University . 

4,059 

15.9 

2.  Full  Institutional  (i.e.,  Room,  Board, 

and  Tuition)  . 

1,221 

4.8 

3.  College  or  University  Cash  Stipend 

2,035 

8.0 

4.  United  States  Government 

522 

2.0 

5.  Home  Government  . 

2,095 

8.2 

6.  Private  United  States 

(Foundations,  etc.)  . 

1,699 

6.7 

7.  Private  Foreign  Countries 

(Foundations,  etc.)  . 

4,715 

18.5 

8.  Total  Number  Receiving  One  or 

More  Types  of  Assistance  . 

16,710 

65.6 

9.  Students  Completely  on  Own  Resources 

8,704 

34.2 

10.  Unknown  . 

50 

.2 

Total  Number  of  Students* 

25,464 

*The  total  of  items  1-7  will  not  equal  the  total  shown  in  item  8. 
Items  1-7  represent  only  the  number  receiving  that  specific  type  of  aid 
without  relation  to  any  other  type  of  aid.  See  Table  12,  page  46,  Appen¬ 
dix,  for  a  complete  listing  of  all  types  of  assistance  received  and  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  figures. 

Home  government  aid  is  an  appreciable  item,  since  it  often  takes  the 
form  of  an  all-expense  study  grant  to  students  who  show  exceptional 
promise  of  usefulness  to  their  country.  It  is,  of  course,  a  sacrifice  for 
foreign  governments  to  set  aside  dollars  for  their  students  which  might 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  medical  supplies,  or  food.  How¬ 
ever,  enough  countries — significant  among  them  Turkey,  India,  and  the 
Philippines — have  realized  the  value  of  education  as  an  investment  for 
the  future  to  send  nearly  2,100  students  here  on  government  grants. 
The  return  on  the  investment  should  certainly  surpass  their  expectations, 
not  only  in  material  accomplishments  but  in  the  increased  understanding 
resulting  from  the  person-to-person  relationship. 

United  States  aid  to  foreign  students  is  striking  in  its  variety.  It 
may  be  in  the  form  of  tuition,  room,  and  board  from  a  college;  it  may 
be  tuition  from  the  college  with  room  and  board  supplied  by  a  fraternity 
or  other  campus  group;  it  may  be  a  free  room  from  an  International 
House;  or  it  may  be  a  grant  from  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
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State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  or  the  Rotary  Club,  to  name  only 
a  few  fellowship  donors.  Regardless  of  the  amount  of  dollars  and  cents 
involved,  any  assistance  contributes  something  to  the  success  of  a  foreign 
student’s  study  period  in  this  country. 

It  is  often  possible  to  combine  a  number  of  smaller  grants  into  one 
complete  scholarship  “package.”  With  the  rising  cost  of  study  and  in¬ 
creasing  currency  restrictions,  it  is  more  and  more  necessary  to  offer 
such  scholarship  packages  in  order  that  worthy  students  may  not  be 
denied  the  advantages  of  study  here  and  that  we  may  not  deny  ourselves 
the  benefits  of  association  and  friendship  with  them.  As  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  a  goodly  number  of  free  tuition  scholarships  go  unfilled 
each  year  because  the  foreign  student  is  unable  to  get  together  the  dollars 
to  cover  travel,  food,  room,  textbooks,  clothing,  and  incidentals. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have  responded  generously  and  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity  to  the  appeals  for  help  reaching  them  every 
day.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  measure  or  evaluate  the  results  of  their 
efforts  in  dollars  and  cents.  Campus  and  civic  organizations  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  contribution  they  have  already  made  to  the  exchange 
student  program,  and  new  groups  can  draw  inspiration  from  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  those  already  in  the  field.  The  United  States  Government, 
too,  has  done  fine  work  in  making  fellowship  awards  to  students  from 
the  other  American  Republics,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
soon  see  fit  to  make  an  appropriation  extending  the  program  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
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PART  VI 
FRESHMAN 
OR  PH.  D.  ? 

Academic  Rank 


T 

i  he  perennial  debate  as  to  whether 
undergraduate  or  graduate  students  are  better  adapted  to  study  abroad 
seems  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  the  venerable  question  about  the  hen 
and  the  egg.  The  two  points  of  view  were  well  set  forth  in  a  pair  of  “pro 
and  con”  articles  in  the  “News  Bulletin”  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  for  June,  1948.  Dr.  Chih  Meng,  Director  of  the  China  Insti¬ 
tute  in  America,  spoke  for  the  undergraduate,  and  Dean  M.  A.  Stewart 
of  the  University  of  California  favored  the  graduate. 

Those  who  are  in  the  undergraduate  camp  believe  that  younger 
people  are  more  open-minded  and  will  enter  into  freer  give-and-take  with 
their  classmates;  also  that  they  have  more  time  and  opportunity  for 
friendships  and  social  activities  outside  the  classroom. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that  graduate  students  are 
doing  a  better  job  point  out  that  they  have  a  more  solid  foundation  in 
their  own  character  and  culture  upon  which  to  build  with  well-chosen 
bricks  from  the  American  cultural  kiln.  They  are  considered  to  be  better 
able  to  interpret  their  culture  to  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  and  to  make  a  prudent  evaluation  of  what  they  see  here.  At  the 
graduate  level  students  come  with  a  definite  purpose  and  are  prepared 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  from  the  investment  in  their  education. 

The  numbers  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  are  revealed 
by  the  1948-49  Census  to  be  fairly  evenly  divided.  Undergraduates 
account  for  almost  53  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  slightly  more  than  47 
per  cent  are  enrolled  in  graduate  courses,  research,  special,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  categories.  One  fact  which  stands  out  immediately  from  Table 
6  below  is  that  the  Freshmen  outnumber  those  in  the  other  under¬ 
graduate  classes — there  are  twice  as  many  Freshmen  as  Seniors.  If  these 
members  of  the  Class  of  1952  are  to  earn  degrees,  which  is  very  likely 
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the  purpose  for  which  they  have  entered  college,  they  will  have  to 
remain  for  at  least  four  years — a  difficult  matter  to  manage  financially. 


Table  6 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
BY  ACADEMIC  CLASS* 


Academic  Class 

Total 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number  of 
Foreign  Students 

1. 

Freshman  . 

4,620 

18.1 

2. 

Sophomore  . 

3,549 

13.9 

3. 

4. 

Junior  . 

2,855 

11.2 

Senior  . 

2,427 

9.5 

Total  Undergraduate  . 

13,451 

52.7 

5. 

Unclassified  (Special)  . 

2,643 

10.4 

6. 

Graduate  . 

8,779 

34.6 

7. 

Research  . 

162 

.6 

8. 

Other  (Miscellaneous)  . 

353 

1.4 

9. 

Not  Given  . 

66 

.3 

10. 

Untabulated  . 

10 

.0 

Total  . 

25,464 

100.0 

*  Figures  used  in  this  table  are  corrected  to  show  the  proportionate 
numbers  in  each  academic  class  in  a  large  “not  given”  category.  1  he  size  of  this 
“not  given”  category  was  considered  sufficient  to  make  it  a  reliable  random 
sample. 

Graduate  or  undergraduate,  Freshman  or  research  scholar, 
whether  the  foreign  student’s  sojourn  among  us  measures  up  to  his  and 
our  expectations  depends  largely  upon  two  factors — proper  selection 
and  careful  orientation.  Herein  lies  the  task  of  admissions  officers, 
foreign  student  advisers,  selection  committees,  consular  and  cultural 
officers  abroad,  and  organizations  such  as  the  Institute  of  International 
Education. 
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PART  VII 

PEOPLE -TO -PEOPLE 

Conclusion 


It  is  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  sum  total  of  human  understanding  can 
be  increased  by  permitting,  and  encouraging,  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
have  direct  contact  with  each  other  that  no  one  can  be  found  to  dispute 
the  advisability  of  all  well  thought  out  and  efficiently  operated  programs 
designed  to  further  the  exchange  of  persons. 

A  conspicuous  historical  example  of  the  advantages  of  this  first¬ 
hand  contact  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
when  he  set  out  to  conquer  the  world  meant  to  impose  his  own  Greek 
civilization  upon  it.  But  the  time  he  spent  among  the  Barbarians  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  they,  too,  had  something  to  contribute  to  the  general 
good  of  the  human  race.  . 

Thus  an  arch-imperialist,  indeed  the  most  successful  of  all  im¬ 
perialists,  was  converted  by  the  broadening  of  his  mind,  with  the  result 
that  before  he  died  he  had  dreamed  of  a  world-state,  the  City  of  Zeus, 
in  which  all  mankind  might  live  peaceably  and  harmoniously  as  citizens 
of  the  universal  republic  of  human  beings. 

As  soon  as  he  had  grasped  the  wonders  of  the  non-Greek  world, 
Alexander  set  to  work  to  bring  people  into  contact  with  people.  He  took 
young  Greeks  with  him  on  his  conquests,  so  that  they  might  learn  the 
ways  of  foreign  lands,  and  he  sent  the  best  of  the  youth  of  the  conquered 
countries  to  Greece.  This  was,  of  course,  in  addition  to  marrying  a  foreign 
woman  himself,  and  bringing  about  mass  marriages  between  his  soldiers 
and  the  women  of  invaded  territories. 

Probably  Alexander  was  not  the  first  ruler  to  hit  upon  this  obvious 
plan,  with  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  its  objective.  But  it  is  certain 
that  never  since  his  time  has  it  been  entirely  abandoned  as  an  instrument 
of  peace  based  upon  mutual  comprehension.  It  operated  effectively  in 
the  international  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  known  it  in 
our  own  times  in  many  forms,  private  and  governmental. 
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The  obvious  question  then  is:  If  there  have  always  been  such 
people-to-people  contacts,  why  do  wars  continue?  An  answer  often 
given  is  that  programs  up  to  now  have  been  much  too  small  to  be 
effective,  and  that  if  they  could  only  be  increased  manyfold,  and  at  once, 
the  results  would  be  entirely  different.  History  hardly  bears  out  the  hope, 
however,  that  if  people  only  knew  each  other  better,  they  would  live  in 
peace.  In  the  present  state  of  human  development,  this  is  a  questionable 
generality. 

But  it  would  be  exactly  as  sensible  to  suggest  that  we  abandon 
Christianity  because  it  has  not  brought  universal  peace,  or  even  harmony 
among  its  own  adherents,  as  to  suggest  we  give  up  making  it  possible  for 
people  to  learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  other  people. 

It  is  wholly  true  that  the  urgency  of  the  present  situation  is 
infinitely  greater  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  known 
world  was  much  smaller  then,  and  its  peoples  much,  much  farther  apart 
in  time  and  space.  Now  we  all  live  in  one  room,  not  very  large,  either, 
with  the  partitions  removed,  and  with  all  our  contacts  becoming  steadily 
more  intimate  as  communication  and  transportation  march  inexorably 
onward. 

Like  everything  else  touching  human  life,  the  programs  of 
exchanges  must  be  operated  with  all  the  intelligence  we  have,  and  we 
must  be  patient  of  results.  Until  we  have  actually  put  into  operation 
every  project  of  this  kind  that  seems  feasible  and  likely  to  give  us  a 
sound  return  on  our  investments  of  time  and  money,  we  will  not  have 
fulfilled  an  unavoidable  responsibility.  To  do  any  less  than  the  most  of 
which  we  are  capable  is  to  neglect  a  duty  that  rests  upon  all  men  of  good 
will  in  every  country. 
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In  past  years  whenever  a  census  was  taken  of  the  foreign  students 
in  the  United  States,  the  customary  list  of  schools  used  was  the  Office 
of  Education  “Directory  of  Higher  Education,’'  numbering  in  1948 
something  over  1,600.  From  the  first  census  in  1919,  the  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Students  used  this  directory  as  its 
guide,  adding  from  time  to  time  some  schools  which  it  thought  should  be 
included.  In  1947  the  Committee  and  the  Institute  undertook  to  do  the 
census  as  a  joint  project,  and  the  same  basic  list  of  schools  was  used. 

“New”  Schools 

For  the  current  census  it  was  agreed,  after  considerable  discussion, 
that  many  schools  which  did  not  appear  in  the  Office  of  Education 
“Directory”  had  in  their  classrooms  a  number  of  foreign  students  who 
could  be  considered,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  pursuing  full-time 
courses  at  the  equivalent  of  college  level.  These  included  hospitals  which 
gave  nursing  instruction,  theological  seminaries,  and  other  business  and 
professional  schools  and  institutions  such  as  those  operated  by  large, 
private  industrial  corporations  which  require  a  college  degree  before 
entrance.  Some  of  these  were  included  in  the  “Directory”  and  some 
were  not. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Census  this  year  should  be  as  complete  as 
possible.  Therefore,  the  list  of  educational  institutions  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General’s  Office  was  used  as  a  basic  guide,  and  all  those  schools 
considered  to  be  of  college  standing  or  above,  not  appearing  in  the 
Office  of  Education  “Directory”  but  appearing  in  the  Attorney  General’s 
list,  were  added.  This  brought  the  total  number  of  schools  to  which 
original  requests  were  sent  to  2,731.  Of  these,  219  were  eliminated 
because  it  was  found  that  their  names  had  been  changed  without  our 
knowledge,  that  they  were  a  part  of  another  institution,  or  for  other 
reasons.  The  present  list  of  2,512  schools  could,  no  doubt,  be  improved 
upon.  However,  it  is  the  most  complete  list  which  has  ever  been  used  in 
taking  the  Census. 

Procedure  Followed 

This  year,  as  for  the  past  few  years,  the  Institute  and  the  Committee 
collaborated  on  the  project.  All  questionnaire  forms  were  sent  out  by 
the  Institute,  but  under  the  signatures  of  the  principal  executives  of  both 
organizations.  The  Institute  undertook  the  correspondence.  As  complete 
a  file  as  possible  was  established  to  keep  a  record  of  schools  that  had 
answered  and  those  that  had  not,  so  that  schools  would  not  get  duplicate 
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requests  for  information  they  had  already  submitted.  Despite  precautions, 
some  duplications  naturally  resulted.  However,  most  schools  were  tolerant 
of  our  shortcomings,  and  patiently  sent  us  information  whenever  it  was 
requested.  This  patience  and  understanding  are  gratefully  appreciated. 

A  word  should  be  said  at  this  point  about  the  questionnaire  itself. 
A  new  form  was  devised  to  obtain  more  complete  information  than  was 
ever  requested  before.  A  sample  form  appears  on  page  38.  This  was  sent 
out  with  a  complete  set  of  instructions  for  its  use. 

Cooperation  of  Educational  Institutions 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  information  asked  for,  the  cooperation 
from  foreign  student  advisers  and  registrars’  offices  (depending  upon  who 
was  responsible  for  completing  the  form)  was  most  remarkable.  Schools 
with  hundreds  of  foreign  students  faithfully  filled  in  all  the  information 
on  all  the  items  wherever  this  was  possible.  The  total  response  for  all  items 
was  little  short  of  astonishing.  Information  on  25,464  foreign  students 
was  received  in  time  to  be  coded  for  International  Business  Machines 
tabulation.  Ten  items  of  information  were  requested  for  each  student. 
In  no  case  were  any  of  these  ten  items  less  than  92  per  cent  complete, 
except  in  the  case  of  religion  where  it  is  customary  on  many  campuses 
not  to  request  the  student  to  divulge  this  information. 

IBM  Tabulation 

After  the  names  of  the  students  were  received  on  the  questionnaire 
forms,  the  job  of  coding  the  items  for  transcription  to  International 
Business  Machines  cards  began.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  items 
were  coded.  For  example,  a  basic,  classified  list  of  over  600  major  and 
minor  fields  of  study  was  compiled.  A  code  number  or  designation  was 
allotted  to  each  of  these  fields.  This  number  was  placed  on  the  form  in  the 
appropriate  box  for  each  student.  The  form  then  went  to  International 
Business  Machines,  where  cards  were  punched  and  verified  for  accuracy. 
Such  a  card  was  punched  for  every  student  and  for  every  item  of 
information  about  him. 

Information  Please 

In  a  few  hours  any  combination  of  items  of  information  can  be 
procured,  using  the  International  Business  Machines  method.  I  hese 
25,464  cards  will  be  on  file  at  the  Institute  for  reference  by  organizations 
interested  in  obtaining  data  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  students. 
To  cite  an  extreme  example,  if  you  wanted  to  find  out  how  many  women 
from  India  of  the  Methodist  religion,  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30, 
holding  fellowships  from  their  own  government,  are  studying  Home 
Economics  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  information  could  be  obtained. 
Or  you  might  want  to  locate  all  the  men  from  Brazil  studying  Food 
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NAME  OF  OFFICER  REPORTING  TITLE  DATE 


Technology  or  all  the  men  from  Iraq  studying  Petroleum  Engineering. 
A  charge  will  be  necessary  for  securing  lists  of  this  type,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  having  the  student  record  cards  run  through  sorting  machines  by  IBM. 

Mechanics 

Three  sets  of  figures  were  used  in  compiling  the  tables  included  in 
this  study.  In  all  studies  where  investigation  was  made  of  past  figures 
and  a  trend  was  computed,  the  basic  list  of  “old”  schools  taken  from  the 
Office  of  Education  “Directory”  was  used.  A  list  of  all  the  schools  polled 
for  the  past  twenty  years  was  made  up,  and  the  number  of  foreign  students 
in  each  institution  for  each  of  the  twenty  years  was  tabulated,  using  the 
records  of  both  the  Institute  and  the  Committee.  When  the  record  of 
any  particular  school  was  missing  for  any  year,  and  where  it  was  known 
that  the  school  did  have  foreign  students,  a  figure  was  interpolated  into 
the  blank  for  that  year,  taking  into  consideration  both  the  vertical,  year 
trend-line  and  the  horizontal,  school  trend-line.  The  sample  below  will 
illustrate  this  principle. 

1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949 

TT  XYZ.  27  29  32  [40]  47  52  76  75 

University: 

The  figure  in  brackets  is  the  interpolated  figure.  Various  other  statistical 
methods  were  used.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  the  trend  chart  (page  14) 
was  constructed. 

“Old”  school  figures  were  also  used  for  Fable  9,  page  —  I  he 
figures  appearing  on  the  map  of  the  United  States  on  the  back  cover, 
showing  state  totals,  include  those  received  after  the  information  had  gone 
to  International  Business  Machines  for  tabulation.  This  accounts  for  the 
disparity  between  the  figure  25,464,  which  is  the  number  received 
by  International  Business  Machines  for  information,  and  the  total 
of  26,759.  This  last  figure  is  still  not  complete,  since  at  the  time  this 
goes  to  press  there  are  a  few  schools  which  have  not  yet  reported.  It  is 
estimated  that  reports  from  these  schools  will  bring  the  total  foreign 
student  population  in  the  United  States  to  approximately  27,000  as  of 
December  31,  1948. 

All  tables  except  2  and  7  are  based  upon  the  figure  25,464,  which 
is  the  number  of  foreign  students  that  were  tabulated  by  International 
Business  Machines. 

The  object  of  this  project  was  not  to  satisfy  statistical  curiosity,  but 
to  gather  information  which  will  be  used.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  results 
of  the  Census  will  prove  valuable  to  all  those  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  work  with  foreign  students,  and  above  all  that  the  foreign 
student  himself  will  be  benefited. 
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Table  7 

THE  TWENTY-FIVE  INSTITUTIONS  HAVING 
LARGEST  FOREIGN  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 
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#Including  all  branches  except  Teachers  College. 

*  including  all  campuses  except  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
tEstimated. 
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Total  .  10,002  37.4  per  cent  of  total  foreign  student  enrollment 


Table  8 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Type  of  Institution 

Total  Number 
of  Foreign 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number  of 
Foreign  Students 

1  Statu  . 

8.542 

33.5 

2.  Private  . 

11,520 

45.2 

3.  Denominational  . 

3,492 

13.7 

4.  Private  and  Denominational 

293 

1.2 

5.  Federal  . 

92 

.4 

6.  Non-Profit  Corporation 

40 

.2 

7.  City  or  Municipal  . 

375 

1.5 

8.  Other  . 

546 

2.1 

9.  Not  Given  . 

558 

2.2 

10.  Untabulated  . 

6 

Total  . 

25,464 

100.0 

Table  9 

COMPARISON  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FROM  SELECTED  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS 
IN  1929-30,  1939-40,  AND  1948-49 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Total  Number 

Total  Number 

Total  Number 

Geographic  Area 

of  Foreign 

of  Foreign 

of  Foreign 

Students 

Students 

Students 

1929-30 

1939-40 

1948-49 

Europe  . 

29.3 

24.9 

16.0 

Latin  America: 

Central  America  . 

4.9 

6.4 

9.9 

Caribbean  . 

3.5 

6.1 

6.6 

South  America  . 

2.9 

5.8 

9.9 

Total,  Latin  America . 

11.3 

18.3 

26.4 

Asia  and  Near  East: 

Asia  . 

26.4 

17.8 

24.0 

Near  East  . 

3.3 

1.4 

8.3 

Total,  Asia  &  Near  East... 

29.7 

19.2 

32.3 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

13.0 

29.0 

16.5* 

Pacific: 

Philippines  . 

8.8 

4.0 

2.6 

Other  . 

.5 

1.1 

.7 

Total,  Pacific  . 

9.3 

5.1 

3.3 
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Table  10 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE 
TWENTY  RANKING  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 


Country  of  Origin 

Number  of 
Foreign 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number  oj 
Foreign  Students 

Rank 

of 

Country 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

4,197 

16.5 

1 

China  . 

3,914 

15.4 

2 

I  ndia  . 

1,493 

5.9 

3 

Mexico  . 

1,344 

5.3 

4 

Cuba  . 

778 

3.1 

5 

Philippines  . 

660 

2.6 

6 

Turkey  . 

555 

2.2 

7 

Norway  . 

541 

2.1 

8 

Colombia  . 

537 

2.1 

9 

Iran  . 

466 

1.8 

10 

Total  . 

14,485 

57.0 

Brazil  . 

457 

1.8 

11 

France  . 

454 

1.8 

12 

Greece  . 

430 

1.7 

13 

Iraq  . 

422 

1.7 

14 

Egypt  . 

393 

1.5 

15 

Venezuela  . 

356 

1.4 

16 

Peru  . 

353 

1.4 

17 

Panama  . 

350 

1.4 

18 

Jamaica  . 

312 

1.2 

19 

England  . 

308 

1.2 

20 

1  otal  . 

3,835 

15.1 

Grand  Total 

18,320 

72.1 

V 
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Table  11 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
BY  FIELDS  OF  STUDY* 


Field  of  Study 

Number  of 
Students 

T  otal 

Agriculture  . 

934 

1,030 

Engineering  (General)  . 

Aeronautical  . 

221 

Chemical  . 

690 

Civil  . 

839 

Electrical  . 

747 

Industrial  . 

267 

Mechanical  . 

885 

Metallurgical  . 

185 

Petroleum  . 

95 

Other  Miscellaneous  Fields: 

Agricultural  . 

78 

Architectural  . : . 

64 

Fire-Protection  . 

1 

Marine,  Naval  Architecture  . 

57 

Mining  . 

69 

Power  (Hydro,  Steam)  . 

15 

5,147 

Total,  Engineering  . 

320 

Medicine  (General)  . 

Dentistry  . 

419 

Nursing  . 

389 

Pharmacology  (Pharmacy)  . 

140 

Pre-Medicine  . 

696 

Veterinary  Medicine  . 

30 

Medical  Service: 

Clinical  Laboratory  Management 

29 

Hospital  Management  . 

30 

Occupational  Therapy  . 

41 

Public  Health . 

112 

X-Ray,  Roentgenology  . 

19 

Other  Miscellaneous  Fields: 

40 

Chiropody  . 

Communicable  Diseases  . 

17 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 

18 

Industrial  . 

3 

Internal  Medicine  and  Gastro- 

Intestinal  . 

23 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  . 

26 

Optometry  . 

57 

Osteopathy  . 

26 

Otorhinolaryngology  . 

10 

Pathology  . 

7 

Pediatrics  . 

16 
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TABLE  11  (Continued) 


Field  of  Study 


Number  of 
Students 


Preventive  Medicine  . 

Psychiatry  . 

Surgery  . 

Tropical  Medicine  . 

Total,  Medicine  . 

Education  . 

Religion  . . 

Business  Administration  . 

Home  Economics  . 

Journalism  . 

Law  . 

Social  Work  . 

Library  Science  . 

Biological  Sciences  . . . 

Physical  Sciences: 

Chemistry  . 

General  Science  . 

Geo-Sciences  (Geology)  . 

Mathematics  . 

Physics  . 

Total,  Physical  Sciences  . 

Social  Sciences: 

American  Studies . 

Anthropology  . 

Economics  . 

History  . 

International  Relations  . 

Philosophy  . 

Political  Science  . 

Psychology  . 

Social  Science  (General)  . 

Sociology  . 

Total,  Social  Sciences  . 

Liberal  Arts  . 

Fine  Arts: 

Architecture  . 

Art  . 

Fine  Arts  (General)  . 

Music  . 

Theatre  and  Dramatic  Arts  . 

Total,  Fine  Arts . 

Miscellaneous  Fields  and  Designations: 

B.A . 

B.S . 

M.A . 

M.S . 

Mortuary  Science . 


1 

12 

42 

3 


867 

189 

267 

231 

345 


6 

36 

840 

219 

107 

175 

450 

263 

137 

211 


360 

307 

31 

360 

85 


106 

29 

3 

2 

3 


Total 


2,526 

1,120 

1,713 

1,769 

373 

184 

226 

164 

65 

695 


1,899 


2,444 

3,601 


1,143 
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TABLE  11  (Continued) 


Field  of  Study 

Number  of 
Students 

Total 

Non-Matriculated  (General  Studies, 
Special,  Extension,  Etc.)  . 

481 

Other  Degrees  . 

1 

Radio  . 

65 

Research  ^General)  . 

6 

Soeech  . 

30 

Vocational  Training-  . 

119 

Total,  Miscellaneous  . 

Undesignated: 

Not  Coded  . 

2 

845 

Not  Given  . 

395 

Not  Known  . 

123 

Total,  Undesignated  . 

520 

Total.  All  Fields  of  Study  . 

25,464 

♦International  Business  Machines  tabulation  returns  were  used  in  this 
table.  It  includes  students  enrolled  in  both  “new”  and  “old”  schools. 
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Table  12 


NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RECEIVING  SPECIFIED  TYPES  OF  AID* 


Type  of  Aid 

Total  Number  of 
Foreign  Students 

Percentage  of 
Foreign  Students 

1.  Full  Room,  Board,  and  Tuition 

1,221 

4.8 

2.  Full  Tuition  . 

2,924 

8.6 

3.  Full  Room  . 

231 

.9 

4.  Full  Board  . 

76 

.3 

5.  Full  Room  and  Board 

115 

.5 

6.  College  or  University  Stipend 

2,035 

8.0 

7.  U.  S.  Government  Travel  Assistance  .... 

159 

.6 

8.  U.  S.  Government  Maintenance 

Assistance  . 

363 

1.4 

9.  Private  Aid  (Foundation.  Etc.)  . 

1,699 

6.7 

10.  Home  Government  Assistance  . 

2,095 

8.2 

11.  Private  Sources — Home  Countrv  . 

4,715 

18.5 

12.  Partial  Room,  Board,  and  Tuition  . 

395 

1.6 

13.  Partial  Tuition 

239 

.9 

14.  Partial  Board  . 

35 

.1 

15.  Partial  Room  and  Board  . 

44 

.2 

16.  Own  Resources  . 

8,480 

33.3 

17.  Total— Estimated  Number 

Receiving  No  Assistance  . 

8,704 

34.2 

18.  Total— Estimated  Number 

Receiving  Some  Assistance  . 

16,710 

65.6 

19.  Don’t  Know— Unknown  . 

50 

.2 

*It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  table  there  are  no  totals.  The  only  total 
which  could  be  arrived  at  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  would  be  the  total  of 
Items  17,  18,  and  19.  This  figure  comes  to  25,464.  Item  18  is  the  number  of 
students  receiving  the  types  of  aid  listed  in  Items  1  to  15  plus  an  estimated 
proportion  of  blank  returns  as  explained  below.  However,  these  items  (Numbers 
1  to  15)  represent  only  the  number  receiving  that  specific  type  of  aid  without 
relation  to  any  other  type  of  aid.  For  example,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  from 
these  figures  whether  or  not  a  student  receiving  full  room,  board,  and  tuition  is 
also  receiving  United  States  Government  assistance,  home  government  assistance, 
or  assistance  in  some  other  category.  It  would  be  necessary  to  do  a  much  more 
complete  tabulation  than  is  listed  here  to  determine  the  kinds  of  aid  received 
by  each  student  and  the  number  of  students  receiving  various  combinations 
of  aid. 

International  Business  Machines  tabulation  returns  were  used  in  this 
table.  It  includes  students  enrolled  in  both  “new”  and  “old”  schools.  Totals 
and  percentages  were  arrived  at  as  follows: 

There  were  some  8,500  blank  returns.  A  check  shows  that  these  returns 
were  blank  because  the  information  was  not  available  to  the  individual  filling 
out  the  form.  It  was  assumed,  therefore,  that  these  8,500  students  constituted 
a  reliable  random  sample  and  were  receiving  aid  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
other  16,964  students.  This  proportion  was  added  to  a  raw  total  to  give  the 
figures  appearing  on  the  table. 
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